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INTRODUCTION 


Between  October  2004  and  September  2005  Howard  Research  & Management 
Coosulting  Inc.  was  contracled  by  Alberta  Learning^  to  conduct  a needs  assessment 
study  to  identify  the  current  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to  K«12  English  as  a Second 
Language  (ESL)  in  Aiberta,  Canada.  The  study  was  commissioned  to  improve 
understanding  of  the  factors  that  influence  and  possibly  predict  the  academic  success  of 
ESL  students  in  order  to  assist  the  yinistry  with  decisions  related  to  curriculum 
deveiopmeiit,  resource  ailDcation,  and  support  provision  to  ESL  students.  The  value  of 
the  study  lies  in  learning  what  optimal  supports  and  strategies  ere  required  to  meximize 
the  edycatioiiai  achievements  of  ESL  students. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  this  study  is  unique  in  that  it  presents  the  state  of  affairs  of 
K»12  ESL  education  In  Alberta.  BesI  practice  information  is  drawn  from  prindpeis  and 
teachers  at  various  grade  levels  and  geographic  locations  across  the  province.  Views  of 
experts  and  other  stakeholder  and  research  evidence  have  been  considered  in  light  of 
longitudinal  dMa  on  ESL  student  achievement.  Finally,  a synthesis  of  findings  has 
culminated  in  identification  of  factors  and  predictors  of  academic  achievemeril  of  ESL 
studer^ts.  A set  of  recommendations  is  offered  as  a :starting  point  for  the  development  of 
an  acllon:  plan  for  K“12  ESL  in  Aiberte. 

BACKGROUND 

The  current  ^’ESL  (English  as  a Second  Langyage)  student  population  in  Alberta  is 
estimated  at  37,300.  Based  on  Citizenship  and  immigration  Canada  data,  tfiere  are 
approximately  1 ,500  nev/  arrivals  to  Alberta  between  the  ages  of  0 to1 8 each  month^. 
The  number  of  ESL  students  has  been  increasing  by  an  average  of  14%  per  yean  New 
arrivals  settle  predominantly  In  Calgary* *  (58%  new  arrivals)  and  in  Edmonton  (29%  new 
arrivals),  with  the  remainder  scattered  throughout  the  province.  Funding  for  Alberta 
Education  has  established  three  codes,  301,  302  and  303.  According  to  the  2005-2006 
Funding  Manual  for  School  Authorities  the  followriig  definitions  are  used: 

301  - Foreign^born  funded  ESL  students 
303  - Canadian-foorn  funded  ESL  students 

302  - Noortunded  ESL  students'* 

METHOD 

Both  qualitative  and  quanlitative  methodologies  wmB  used  to  conduct  this  study, 
including  a comprehensive  literature  review.  Eight  case  studies  examined  current 
practices  related  to  funding,  assessment,  program  delivery,  completion  of  PATs 
(Proviocial  Achievement  Tests)  and  DEs  (Diploma  Exams),  influencers  on  social 
adjystmenl  of  ESL  students,  facilitators  and  barriers  to  implementing  best  practices, 
early  leaving,  leadership,  and  recommendations  for  priority  action.  Semi-structured 
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interviews  were  coriducted  with  47  stakeholder/axperts,  and  a province-wide  survey  of 
principals  and  teachers  was  used  to  gather  descriptive  information  on  current  practices. 

The  purpose  of  the  province-wide  school  survey  was  to  gather  both  descriptive 
information  regardirig  the  currant  state  of  affairs  In  schools  across  the  province  witfi 
respect  to  ESI  student  programming.  In  addition,  the  sdioof  survey  was  used  in 
combination  v./ith  data  obtained  from  Infoimation  Services  to  analyze  the  relationships 
between  schooi-ievef  predictors  and  ESL  student  achievement  of  success. 

A staged  random  selection  approach  was  used  to  select  schools  for  participation  in  the 
K-12  ESL  school  survey.  There  are  four  grade  cohorts  used  in  this  study:  grades  10-12 
(Division  4),  grades  7»9  (Division  3),  grades  4-6  (Division  2)  and  grades  K-3  (Division  1 ). 
A total  of  1,072  schools  representing  the  four  grade  cohorts  were  asked  to  complete  the 
teacher  and  principal  surveys.  Response  rates  ranged  from  53%  to  57%  across  the  four 
cohorts.  Schoohbased  data  were  then  combined  with  data  from  Alberta  Education  to 
identify  relationships  between  school-teval  predictors  and  ESL  student  achievement  on 
Provincial  Achievemefit  Tests/DIploma  Exams. 

For  descriptive  purposes,  analyses  of  school  survey  data  consisted  of  cross-tabolations. 
For  school-level  pnedictive  analyses,  data  coltected  at  the  school  level  were  directly 
merged  with  data  from  Alberta  Education  and  regression  analyses  were  conducted  on 
the  combined  data.  For  ESL  student  analyses,  data  provided  by  Information  Services 
were  also  analyzed  using  a regression  approach. 

Limitations 

There  are  several  limitations  with  a study  of  this  type, 

• First  all  relationships  that  are  identified  are  correlational  in  nature  and  not 
causal.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  though  some  causal  relationships 
are  more  plausible  then  others,  it  is  important  that  ail  relationships  be  viewed 
within  the  context  of  the  quelitalive  data  collected  as  wail  as  the  literature. 

• Second,  the  sample  sizes  essoclated  with  some  oyteome  msasums  were 
less  than  ideal.  As  a result  of  the  lower  retention  rales  of  ESL  students  in  the 
school  system  and  loVs^er  rates  of  cxsmpSetion  on  Provincial  Achievement 
Tests/Diploma  Exams  (PAT/DEs),  the  effects  associated  with  achievement 
levels  should  be  interpreted  with  caution,  particularly  at  the  senior  high  level, 

• Third,  variability  in  the  number  of  ESL  students  across  schools  resulted  in 
inadequate  sample  sizes  Vi^ithin  schools  to  estimate  regression  parameters 
using  hierarchical  linear  modeling.  As  a result,  schooi-iavel  data  were  merged 
to  the  individual  outcome  data  (Information  Systems  data)  using  the  school 
code  as  a merge  variabla.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  approach  tends  to 
overestimate  the  predictive  effects  of  the  school  context  variables.  Given 
these  limitations  it  is  important  to  examine  the  predictive  results,  particularly 
those  involving  school  based  predictors.  In  terms  of  trends  across  cohort 
groups  or  across  similar  precilctor  themes.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  the 
size  of  a particular  predictive  effect  in  addition  to^  slatisticel  significance. 
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• The  fundifig  models  have  changed  over  the  last  years,  from  three  year  caps, 
to  four  year  caps  and  more  recently  to  a five  year  cap.  it  is  not  possible  to 
accoont  for  these  changes  in  the  iongltudinaJ  predictive  analyses  that  were 
condocted^  It  is  possible  that  these  changes  may  have  cx)nfouncled  some  of 
the  results  obtairied. 

♦ There  may  be  variability  In  how  jurisdictions  are  interpreting  the  302  funding 
code.  It  is  uncertain  if  this  is  being  used  to  identify  international  students, 
previously  funded  ESL  students  who  are  no  loriger  funded  or  some  other 
unique  application. 


KEY  FINDINGS 
ESL  Student  Population 

On  average,  respondent  schools  reported  that  17%  of  their  school  popyfattori  'was  ESL- 
34%  with  1 to  5 ESL  students,  39%  with  6 to  25  ESL  students,  and  26%  with  more  than 
25  ESL  students®.  The  proportion  of  Canadiantoorn  ESL  students  steadily  decreases 
with  grade  level  Only  in  the  K-3  category  are  more  Canadiaotoom  ESL  students 
reported  than  foreign-bom:.  Overall  5%  of  ESL  studante  are  refugees.. 

Assessment  of  Englisli  Language  Froflcfency 

Schools  reported  using  over  60  different  assessment  instruments,  the  most  common 
being  the  Developmental  Reading  Assossment  test  (K-6),  the  Woodcock  Munoz  (7-9), 
and  the  Secondary  Level  English  Proficiency  test  (10-12).  Stakeholders/experts 
expressed  general  dissatisfaction  with  existing  tools.  They  emphasized  the  need  for 
tools  rtormed  on  Aiberta  students,  and  for  consistent  intake  assessment  to  facifitate 
common  piacemeot  practices.  Experts  emphasized  the  significant  influence  that 
proficiency  In  first  language  has  on  the  ESL  studenfs  ability  to  learn  English.  Across  all 
grade  cohorts,  43%  of  schools  reported  ccllectlng  Information  about  ESL  students*  first 
languages. 

Leadership 

Besides  respect  for  the  first  language  and  heritage  culture  of  ESL  students,  research 
indicates  the  importance  of  ensuring  an  environment  for  first  language  support.  Experts 
and  practitioners  alike  expressed  that  instructional  leadership  (knovi^iedge  of  second 
language  acguisitioo  and  instruction)  and  development  of  strategies  that  support 
teachers  in  their  efforts  to  Improve  instructional  capacity  demonstrate  good  leadership 
practice. 

Insiructional  Models 


It  should  be  noted  that  only  those  schoDls  with  at  least  one  ESL  snjdent  were  asked  to  part»cipale  In  the  survey 
Seventeen  percent  (17%)  is  f«fi©c:ilv©  of  the  pantcipBimg  sample  md  not  intenoec  to  the  number  of  ESL 

sfydonls  in  Alberts  as  a whale. 
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Research  supports  trarisitiona I programs  (shellered,  pull-out,  adjunct,  inclusive) 
sustained  for  a period  of  five  or  more  years.  Research  also  indicates  that  foil  integration 
of  ESL  students  into  mainstream  classes,  if  done  too  early,  can  be  detrimental  to 
achievement  of  ESL  students,  (Thomas  & Collier,  2002).  Further,  pull-out  programs 
(several  w/eeks  to  several  monittis  duration)  are  most  beneficial  to  newoomer  students 
who  have  little  or  no  English,  for  ESL  students  who  are  older  than  their  grade  level 
peers,  or  who  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school 

Case  study  data  indicate  that  integration  of  ESL  students  into  mainstream  classes  with 
pull-out  support  Is  the  most  common  modei  of  instruction  in  current  use.  Sheltered 
classrooms  are  the  norm  in  large  schools  with  large  numbers  of  ESL  students  as  well  as 
in  the  Kanadier^  program  in  a smaller  elementary  school  in  rural  Alberta,  Survey  results 
indicate  that  sixty-four  percent  (64%)  of  schools  reported  using  iotoiass  models  of 
instruction.  Pull-out  c4esses  with  school-based  teachers  (20%)¥/as  the  second  most 
commonly-reported  model  of  instruction  for  ESL  students.  Experts*  views  differed  on  the 
merits  of  various  models  of  instruction.  Fully  integrated  and  pull-out  models  were  both 
reoognized  as  valuable  and  important,  but  perspectives  on  the  timing  and  duration  of 
pull-out  varied. 

Pre-service  and  In-service  Requirements 

On  average,  63%  of  schools  reported  that  staff  designated  to  instnuct  ESL  students  have 
some  ESL  training  (possibly  as  little  as  one  professional  development  session).  Twenty- 
seven  (27%)  of  ESL  designated  teachers  have  no  ESL  training.  Only  14%  of  schools 
reported  that  ESL  designated  teachers  had  an  ESL  diploma,  certificate  or  degree  in 
ESL 

Reasons  for  ESL  Students  Leaving  School  Early 

ESL  students  leave  early  primarily  because  of  lack  of  time  to  complete  high  school, 
frusirstioh,  low  self-esteem,  and  family  responsibilities. 


PREDICTORS  OF  ESL  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 

An  overall  description  of  the  ESL  student  types  and  coiriparisons  to  non-ESL  students 
are  provided  In  Appendix  A to  establish  how  ESL  students  in  Alberta  fair  in  comparison 
to  the  non-ESL  student  population.  In  genera!,  these  tables  indicate  that  non-ESL 
students  tend  to  maintain  enrolment  in  the  Alberta  Education  system,  are  more  likely  to 
be  moved  forward  v/ltfi  their  age  peers,  are  more  likely  to  complete  PAT/DEs,  and 
achieve  at  higher  ieveis  than  ESL  students  at  most  grade  levels. 

in  the  following  sections,  results  focus  on  predictive  relationships  among  the  ESL 
student  population.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  relative  to  non-ESL  students,  ESL 
students  are,  in  general,  at  a disadvantage  w^hen  it  comes  to  success  outcomes 
regardless  of  the  indwiduai  and  sdiool  characteristics  described  belov¥ 
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Individual  LbvbI  Predictors  of  Success 


Overall  the  predictive  results  that  focus  on  liidividua!  level  variables  (rather  than  school 
level  contextual  variables)  indicate  several  key  flodlogs  whm  viewed  across  Ihe  four 
success  oyteomes  of:  a)  remaioing  within  the  Albena  Education  system,  b)  moving 
forv/ard  in  the  system  with  age  peers,  c)  PAT/DE  completion  rates,  and  d)  PAT/DE 
aclilevement  levels.  The  key  findings  are  summarized  in  Table  ESI  below.. 


Table  ESI,  Synthesis  of  Individyaf  Level  Predictors  among  ESL  Students 


OUTCOMES-# 
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Predictor:  ESL  Student  Type 

Key  Findings  In  comparisori  to  foraigr>-bom  ESL  students,  Canadian-born  ESL 
studerils  are  at  a greater  disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  reniaining 
within  the  Alberta  Education  system,  completing  PATs,  and 
achievement  on  PATs,  The  differences  between  foreign-  and 
Canadian-born  students  are  greatest  at  Ihe  junior  and  senior  high 
levels,  In  addition,  the  longer  students  are  coded  as  Canadian-born 
ESL  students  (code  303)  the  greater  the  dlsaci vantage  grows.  Similarly, 
the  longer  students  are  identified  as  non-funded  ESI  stydents  (coda 
302),  Ihe  more  likely  they  are  to  be  disadvantaged  when  it  comes  to 
remaining  within  the  Alberta  Education  system,  moving  forward  in  the 
system  with  age  peers,  completing  PATs,  and  achieving  on  PATs,  This 
is  particylarly  true  at  the  junior  high  level.  In  contrast,  the  longer 
students  are  coded  as  foreign- bom  ESL  students  (code  301 ) the  more 
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likely  they  are  to  remain  v^/ithin  the  Alberta  Education  system  and  move 
forward  in  the  system  with  their  peers,  particularly  in  the  later  grades, 

Possibie  Expianaibn/lmpiication:  While  further  research  Is  required, 
these  findings  soggest  that  Canadiambom  ESL  stodents  may  be 
experiencing  rmre  chronic  langoage  deficiencies  than  foraign-bom 
ESL  students.  While  foreign-bom  studenls  remain  at  a disadvantage  in 
comparison  to  non-ESL  students,  their  language  deficiencies  may  be 
more  acute  upon  entry  into  the  system,  but  become  less  profound  (in 
oomparison  to  Canadian^bom  ESL  students)  as  they  progress  through 
the  system. 

Predictor:  Termlnatlofi  of  Furided  Status 

Key  Findings  The  longer  it  has  been  since  ESL  students  have  had  their  funding 
terniineted  the  less  likely  they  are  to  remain  within  the  Alberta 
Education  system  and  move  forward  in  the  system  with  their  age  peers. 
However,  there  is  also  a positive  relationship  between  fie  length  of 
time  ESL  students  have  had  their  funding  terminated  and  tfie  higher 
their  level  of  PAT/DE  achievement, 

Possibie  Explamiim/lmoiimtion:  ESL  students  whose  English 
proficiency  Is  at  a suffidently  high  level  before  their  funding  is 
terminated  have  a greater  likelihood  of  moving  syccessfuily  through 
school  with  their  age  peers  and  achieving  wslf  on  PAT/DEs,  However, 
when  the  English  proficiency  level  of  an  ESL  student  is  not  at  an 
adequate  level  before  funding  is  terminated,  the  student  is  more  likely 
to  be  retained  or  drop  out 

Predictor:  Delay  in  ESL  Student  Identification 

Key  Findings  The  longer  the  delay  In  identification  of  ESL  status  the  less  likely 

students  will  remain  v/ithin  the  Alberta  Education  system,  the  less  likely 
students  will  complete  PATs  and  the  lower  the  students’  achievement 
levels.  These  effects  are  found  largely  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
levels. 

Possibie  £xo/anal/ort/fmo//cafiOfi:  These  results  indicate  that  early 
identification  is  important  for  tie  long-term  retention  of  ESL  students. 

Predictor:  Age  at  Entry  i Grade  at  Entry 

Kay  Findings  Students  entering  the  system  at  an  older  age  and/or  are  admitted  to  a 
more  advanced  grade  are  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  Alberta 
Educatioo  system  and  are  more  likely  to  move  forward  in  the  system 
with  their  age  peers  but  less  likely  to  complete  their  PAT/DEs  than 
those  entering  at  a younger  age.  When  I comes  to  PAT/DE 
achievement  levels,  those  entering  at  an  older  age  and/or  admitted  to  a 
more  advanced  grade  level  achieve  higher  levels  in  math,  but  lower 
levels  in  English  than  those  entering  at  an  earlier  age  and/or  grade 
level. 
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PosBibiB  Expianaffon/lmphcathn:  Results  suggest  that  older  age 
students  or  students  admitted  in  a more  advanced  grade  are  more 
fikely  to  be  placed  with  their  age  peers  though  they  are  less  likely  to 
have  the  English  proficiency  to  complete  PAT/DEs.  Older  students  are 
likely  entering  the  system  with  more  advanced  mathematics  skills  as  a 
result  of  mathennatics  instryction  In  their  first  language. 

Predictor:  Other  ESt  Student  Characteristics 

Key  Findings  Generally  speaking,  ESL  students  with  a higher  probability  of  having 
limited  first  language  proficiency,  special  needs,  lower  English 
profideocy  levels,  or  refugee  status  experience  more  deficits  across 
one  or  more  achieveTOnt  outcomes  (i.e.,  remaining  In  the  school 
system,  moving  forward  their  age  peers,  completing  PATs/DEs, 
achieving  on  PATs/DEs)  and/or  across  one  or  more  grade  cohorts. 

Possible  Exp^anabon/impHcaiion:  The  results  suggest  that  those 
students  with  limited  first  language  profideocy,  special  needs,  lower 
English  proficiency  levels,  or  having  refugee  status  may  require 
addittonal  ESL  Instructional  supports. 


School  Level  Predictors  of  Improved  Achleverrient 

The  predictive  results  that  focus  on  variables  v^^ithrn  the  school  environment  (e.g., 
instructional  methods,  school  size)  focused  only  on  improved  achievement  over 
suGcessive  PAT  examinations.  Becays©  baseline  information  does  not  exist  for  early 
elementary  grades.  cx>ntextual  relatbriships  could  not  be  assessed  at  those  grade 
levels.  Also,  due  to  a small  sample  size  for  the  grade  12  cohort  (fewer  than  100),  it  was 
decided  the  results  were  too  unstable  to  vyerrant  discussion.  The  key  findings  are 
summarized  in  the  Table  ES2  below. 


Table  ES2.  Synthesis  of  School  Level  Predictors 
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Prediclor:  School  Size 

Key  Flndlrigs  in  conriparisori  to  tfiose  ESL  students  in  schools  with  smaller  stydent 

populations,  ESL  stydants  in  schools  with  larger  student  populations,  at 
the  elementary  and  Joriiof  high  levels,  demonstrate  greater 
improvements  in  achievement 

Predictor:  Staff  Qualifications,  Training  and/or  Specialization 

Key  Findings  Results  indicate  that  ESL  teachers  with  more  training,  credentials  and 
spedaiizalion  are  more  effective  in  supporting  ESL  student 
achievement 

Predictor;  ESL  Supports 

Key  Findings  The  availabillly  of  inlerpreters/translalors,  additional  leaching  and 

support  staff,  and  ESL  resource  materiais,  benefit  ESL  students  at  the 
later  elementary  and  |yniof  high  levels.  ESL  students  in  later 
eiementary  grades  also  benefit  from  the  availability  of  a Reception 
Centre,  ESL  consultants,  and  other  professionals.  Junior  high  ESL 
students  benefit  from  the  availability  of  tutor  supports. 

Predictor:  Class  Organization  f instructional  Model) 

Key  Findings  A half-day  self-contained  (sheltered)  class  model  may  be  the  least 
appropriate  for  ESL  students  in  later  elementar^^  grades,  Students  in 
schools  using  this  mode!  show  deterioration  in  math  achievement.  For 
junior  high  students  a pulf-out,  school-based  model  was  related  to 
improvemeni  in  English  achievement  but  delerioratiori  in  math 
achievement.  In-da$s  support  for  ESL  students  in  junior  high,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  related  to  improvement  in  English  achievement, 
but  was  positively  related  to  improvement  in  math  achievement.. 

Predictof;  Student  Grouping 

Key  Findings  Schools  that  group  ESL  students  by  age  have  students  who  show 
improved  achievement  levels  in  later  elementary^  grade.s  and  junior 
high.  A!  the  later  eiementary  grade  level,  grouping  students  by  English 
language  proficiency  also  appears  to  have  beneficial  effects  on 


" D«cn pliofis  of  Rmim.  Balanov  uter^y  and  alher  .^ppraachai.  ire  cwflrned'  If?  Cs^«r>*  Board  of  EduoiiilOT: 
Bm-<chmarks.  docureem 
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ecliievement,  tn  addition,  grouping  students  by  proficiency  in  first 
language  appears  to  be  related  to  deterioration  in  acfiievement  levels 
at  the  later  elementary  grade  leveL 

Predictor:  Timetabling 

Key  Findings  ESL  students  in  later  alerwntaiy  grades  may  benefit  most  from  a 
structured  timetabling  approach  since  a positive  relation  with 
achievement  in  math  Is  indicated.  At  the  |yniof  high  level,  an 
unstructured  timetabling  approach  appears  to  be  related  to 
Smp:rove merits  In  math  achievement  but  deterioration  in  English.,  In 
Junior  high,  a semi-structurad  approach  appears  to  be  related  to 
improvement  in  English  achlevemani  while  a structured  timetabling 
approach  appears  to  be  related  to  deterioration  in  math  echievem^ent, 

Predlclor:  instructlonai  Methods 

Key  Findings  ESL  students  in  later  grades  In  elementary  schools  that  use  mentoring 
iostructional  approaches  show  Improved  achievement  in  math  and/or 
English— as  opposed  to  schools  where  Balanced  Literacy,  Language 
Experience,  Phonemic  Awareness,  and/or  Realla  approaches  are 
usedl  At  the  Junior  high  level,  schools  that  use  Balanced  Literacy, 
integrateci  Language,  Content  lostruclion,,  and  modificatiori  approaches 
(as  opposed  to  Language  Experience  and  Phonemic  Awareness 
approaches!  have  ESL  students  who  show  improved  achievement 
levels  in  math  and/or  English. 

Predictor:  Diagnostic  and  Assessment  Characteristics 

Key  Findings  Overall,  the  quality  and  depth  of  diagnostics  and  assessment  applied  to 
ESL  stydents  is  predictive  of  improved  achievement  outcomes  in  both 
English  and  math  across  the  different  grade  cohorts,.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  data  elements  collected  to  understand  ESL  students'  current 
and  historical  demographic  profile  was  predictive  of  improved  academic 
achie^ment  level  in  English  in  Junior  high. 

Predictor:  School  Connmufiication  Sypport  of  ESL  Parents 

Key  Findings  The  ability  of  schODis  to  provide  ioformatfon  to  parents  of  ESL  students 
using  first  language  or  simple  English  is  predictive  of  improved  English 
achievement  of  ESL  students  at  the  junior  high  level. 

Implicatloiis 

Results  suggest  that  to  enhance  the  achievement  of  ESL  students,  access  to  qualified 
and  trained  ESI  teachers,  and  appropriate  levels  and  types  of  support  are  required.  In 
addition,  achievement  of  ESL  students  may  be  enhanced  if  schools  use  thorough 
diagnostic  and  assessment  processes  and  support  Gommuolcation  with  parents  of  ESL 
students. 

With  respect  to  models  of  iostrudion  (e,g.,  sheiteiBcl,  Integrated),  It  appears  that  rio  one 
model  of  Inslrudion  supports  optimal  achievement  of  ESL  students,  ESI  students  would 


* The  Calvary  Board  of  Edycsion's  English  as  a Second  Lannuagei;  E§iglish  Langyage  Proftoignc|f  Berfeshrtiafte  (2005| 
provides  a summary  cieswp^slon  «rf  th«  iriisfructional  rrsethods  dlseusseo  In  tils  report. 
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benefit  rnosi  from  integrated  classroom  models  during  \he  school  day,  supptenientecl 
with  additional  hours  of  sheltered  instruction  to  increase  English  proficiency.  Results 
appear  to  support  grouping  by  age.  A structured  timelabling  approach  appears  most 
appropriate  for  ESL  students  at  the  elementary  grade  level,  a samhstructureci 
timetabling  approach  for  ESI  students  at  the  Junior  high  level,  and  an  unstructured 
timetabling  approach  for  ESL  students  with  higher  levels  of  English  proficrency, 

yentoring  approaches  appear  to  be  affective  al  the  elementary  grade  levels. 

Instructional  methods  that  appear  to  be  related  to  deterioration  in  achieveTOnt  in  either 
or  both  of  math/English  at  the  elemanlary  level  are  those  that  tend  to  rely  on  less 
structured  approaches  Balanced  Literacy,  Language  Experience  and  Reala).  At  the 
junior  high  level,  msults  Indicate  that  Balanced  Literacy,  Integrated  Language  and 
Content  Instruction,  and  modification  approaches  may  be  most  effective.  Language 
Experience,  and  Phonemic  Awareness  approaches  may  be  least  effective  on  improvsci 
achievement  in  English  and/or  math. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  STUDY  PARTICIRANTS 

Study  participants  were  asked  to  Identify  ^commendations  to  address  the  needs  of  ESL 
stydents..  These  included  experts/stakeholders,  case  study  participants,  and  school 
principals  who  participated  in  the  provinoe-wlde  surv^ey.  Some  of  their  recommendations 
are  also  supported  in  the  literature  and  by  predictor  variables  and  they  include  the 
following: 

1 . Appfophate  assessment  tests  for  ESL  students  inciuding  psychologioal  tests 

2.  Formailzad  assessment  procasses  for  ESL  sty  dents 

3.  Standards  for  teaching  requirements  for  teachers  of  ESL  students 

4.  Collaborative  research  agenda  with  universities 

5.  Standardized  program  guidelines  for  ESL  inclyding  junior  high 

6.  Equitable  support  for  all  ESL  students  (friose  integrated  into  mainstream  classes 
as  well  as  those  in  segregated  programs  such  as  the  Kanadier  program) 

7.  Development  of  support  programs  for  parents  and  students  to  work  on  at  home 

8.  Revised  funding  structure  for  ESL  relative  to  student  need 

9.  increased  funding  support  for  ESL  (hiring  of  trained  teachers  and  assistants, 
psychoiogica!  assessment  of  ESL  students,  full-time  ESL  designated  teachers, 
leacher  trairimg/professional  development) 

10.  Maintainad  support  for  ESL  students  after  they  leave  segregated  ESL  programs 

1 1 . CreatiOfi  of  a research  and  development  team  wilhiii  the  Ministry  of  Alberta 
Education 

12.  Collaboration  with  universities  to  offer  more  ESL  programs  in  teacher  education 
programs 

13.  Sypport  for  a cross-ministeriai  response  to  address  the  needs  of  ESL  students 

14.  increased  parent  Involvement/voice  in  schools 

15.  Support  for  information  sharing  across  jurisdictions 

16.  Maintaload  communication  between  Recaption  Centres  and  schools 

17,,  Development  of  assessment  processes  for  ESL  students  with  learning  disabilities 
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18.  Effort  to  reduce  attrillon  of  ESL  slodents 


CONSULTANT  RECOWWENDATIONS 

Howard  Resaarcii  makes  the  folloVi.iag  recommendations: 


REC 

IIHBB9 

OR 

uc 

Racornimendatfon  #1  - Re^iamlne  the  eyrrent  fyndling  struetyre  for  K-12  ESL. 
Rationale: 


Predictive  analyses  conducted  in  this  study  indicate  that  the  longer  it  has  been  since 
funding  for  ESL  students  has  been  terminated,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
Aiberta  Education  school  system  and  at  grade  level  if  they  are  stili  in  the  school  system.. 
ESL  students  do  not  complete  Proviricial  Achievement  Tests  with  the  same  frequency  or 
level  of  siiccass  as  their  Engiish-prolicient  peers.  Data  from  case  studies  and 
experts/stakehoiders  indicate  that  ESL  students  wlio  enter  the  system  at  junior  and 
senior  high  ages  experience  significant  challenges  to  learning  English  and  completing 
diploma  requirements  within  the  five-year  window  of  additionai  funding  support.  Data 
from  the  predictive  analyses  also  suggest  that  those  students  with  limited  first  language 
proficiency,  special  needs,  lower  English  proficiency  levels,  or  having  refuges  slatos 
may  require  additionai  ESL  instructional  supports. 

A more  flexible  approach  needs  to  be  developed  to  determine  appropriate  level  of 
funding  to  match  level  of  proficiency  in  English  that  also  takes  into  account  other 
influencing  factors  such  as  socioeconomic  status,  years  of  prior  formal  schooling,,  and 
proficiency  in  first  language. 

Mote:  Recommendation  #1  Is  supported  by  Sfydy  Participarils'  Recommendalions  #6,  #S  and 
#10. 


Reconimendatioii  #2  Develop  a recommenciecl  list  of  diagnostic  and  assessment 
instrymen,ts  appropriate  for  use  with  ESL  stodents  to  Improve  consislency  and 
standardization  in  assessing,  interpreting  and  feportlng  test  results. 

Rationale: 


Predictive  analysis  findings  indicate  that  schools  that  report  using  high  quality  English 
proficiency  diagnostic  and  assessment  tests,  along  with  comprehensive  tracking 
processes,  have  ESL  students  who  demonstrate  greater  gains  in  academic 
achievement.,  A recommended  list  of  diagnostic  and  assessment  instiumenls  would  help 
to  achieve  accurate  and  consistent  placement  of  ESL  students  across  jurisdictions.  To 
facilitate  detemiinatbn  of  the  impact  of  various  instructional  strategies  on  achievement 
of  ESL  students,  a core  set  of  information  needs  to  be  collected  uniformly  over  time  - 
preferably  eleclronlc^lly. 
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Data  coiiected  in  this  study  indicate  great  variability  with  respect  to  tools  and  processes 
used  to  assess  Eiigiisli  proficiency  of  ESI  students  as  well  as  in  the  type  and  depth  of 
information  collected  on  ESL  students.  A genera!  gap  in  quafity  instruments  normed  on 
Alberta  students  Is  reported. 

Note:  Recommenclation  #2  is  supported  by  Study  Paricipants*  Recommendations  #1,  #2,  #15 
and:  #17.. 


Recommenciatiori  #3  - Develop  K-1.2  ESL  proficiency  standards  and  guidelines  for 
instructionai  strategies  articulated  with  the  Alberta  Program  of  Studies. 

Ralionaie: 


Predictive  analysis  fioclings  fmm^  this  study  indicate  that  schools  that  report  using 
stryclured  methods  of  instruction  for  ESL  students  have  ESL  students  who  demonstrate 
greater  gains  in  academic  achievement.  Few  schools  reported  having  comprehensive 
plans  for  ESL  instruction.  Case  study  schools,  experts  and  stakeholders  reported 
concern  about  lack  of  a provirica-wide  curriculum  for  K»12  ESL,  Junior  high  is  seeri  as  a 
particular  gap. 

Foundational  and  seminal  work  in  ESL  is  underway  In  some  school  jyrisciictions  with 
respect  to  ESL  iostiuction  and  benchinarking:  student  progress.  Alberta  Education  and 
school  jurisdictions  can  build  on  this  existing  work  to  develop  guidelines  and  suggested 
approaches  and  strategies  for  ESL  instrucllon  that  are  articuiated  across  grade  levels 
and  linked  to  the  Alberta  Program  of  Studies.  Resource  support  for  development  and 
implementation  of  the  guidelines  will  be  required  at  both  provincial  and  jurisdictional 
ievefs. 

Note:  Recofnmendalion  #3  is  supported  by  Study  Participants'  Reconimendatlons  #5,  This 
recommendation  is  also  supported  by  Alberta's  Commission  on  Learning  recommendation  #62: 
Create  provindai  proficiency  standards  for  assessing  ESL  students,  students  who  are  not 
proficient  iri:  English,  and  French  language  upgrading  students,  and  provide  funding  until  students 
reach  the  standard.. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  JURISDICTIONS 


Recommafidatiori  #4  - Ensure  that  K*12  ESL  students  have  sufficient  support  and 
time  to  learn  English  and  subject  matter  content,. 

Rationale: 


Previoys  research  indicates  that  5 to  7 years  are  required  for  ESL  students  to  gain  full 
proficiency  in  English.  V^hile  conversational  English  can  be  learned  fairly  quickly,  it  takes 
much  longer  to  learn  cognitive  skills,  if  a singie  model  of  instruction  is  used,  an 
integrated  model  appears  most  supportive  of  ESL  student  achievement  in  English  and 
math.  Sheltered  models  appear  inappropriate  at  the  elementary  level  and  may  lead  to 
deterioratton  In  matii.  At  the  Junior  high  level,  pull-out  models  appear  to  lead  to 
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improvarnent  in  English  but  deterioration  in  math,  while  in-dass  support  models  appear 
to  lead  to  improvement  in  math  but  deterioretion  In  EngNsli, 

Previous  research  also  indicates  that  instruction  in  the  ESL  studenfs  first  language  (L1) 
supports  acquisilion  of  the  second  language  (L2).  In  order  for  a studenl  whose  first 
language  is  English  to  gain  proficiency  in  a second  language,  15  to  4,5  hours  of 
instruction  per  week  are  required  (doubling  that  amount  if  advanced  profidericy  Is 
desired),  ESL  stoclents  in  Alberta  schools  could  baneftl  from  instruction  in  their  first 
language.  However,  introducing  the  range  of  first  languages  of  ESL  students  into  the 
schoo!  day  Vifoutd  have  significant  impact  on  resources  and  timetabling.  Elongating  the 
school  day  to  provide  more  time  for  students  to  learn  both  English  and  subject  matter 
content  would  likely  have  similar  impact.  Therefore,  other  aitematives  need  to  be 
explored  such  as  classes  for  ESL  students  held  during  the  summer  months  or 
¥i?eekends.  Jurisdictions  should  also  explore  ways  in  which  they  couid  work  more  closely 
with  oommunily-based  agencies  and  organizations  to  create  formal  and  informal 
opportunities  for  ESL  students  to  learn  and  maintain  their  fimt  language  in  environments 
that  support  their  intera,ction  with  age  peers  and  adults  beyond  their  own  immediate 
families. 

Note:  Recommefidations  #4  is  sypported  by  Study  Participants'  Recommendaions  #5,  #8  and 
#10, 


Recommendation  #5  - Provide  more  professional  developfinent  opportiinlties  for 
practicing  teachers  and  teacher  assistants. 

Rationale: 

Predictive  analysis  findings  from  this  study  indicate  that  a positive  relationship  exists 
between  more  highly  qualified  and  trained  staff  and  improvaments  in  achievement  in 
ESL  students.  Research  also  supports  this  finding.  Currently,  schools  report:  that  64%.  of 
mainstream  teachers  who  teach  ESL  students  have  no  training  In  :ESL.  Only  14%  of 
schools  reported  that  ESL  designated  teachers  have  a diploma,  certificate  or  degree  in 
ESL 


Professional  development  programs  for  practicing  teachers  and  teacher  assistants  need 
to  be  developed  in  colfaboration  with  yniversities,  colieges,  and  training  institutes  to 
develop  a comprehensive  and  articulated  m-semoe  program  that  leads  to  certification  in 
ESL  (e.g.,  second  language  acxjuisition,  cultural  competence,  diagnosis  and 
assessment).  Professional  development  opportunities  need  to  be  made  affordable  and 
accessible  to  practicing  teachers  and  teacher  assistants.  Optiofis  for  electronic  delivery^ 
and  sellstudy  should  be  expiored.  Incentives  to  encourage  teacliers  to  engage  in  ESL  • 
professional  development  opportunities  should  be  explored  (e.g,,  bursaries). 

Note:  Recommendation  #5  is  sypported  by  Siudy  Participants'  RecomriierKlatlons  #9  s:nd  #3. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  UNIVERSmES  AND  SCHOOL  JURISDICTIONS 


Reeoinmendaticsil  #6  Create  mom  opportynities  for  inoltislofi  of  ESL-related 
-CQum&B.  in  teacher  edycatiori:  programs  arid  Increase  placement  opportynlties  for 
student  teachers  In  schools  with  large  numbers  of  ESL  students. 

Ralionale: 


Predictive  analysis  findings  from  this  study  indicate  that  a positive  relationship  exists 
between  more  highly  qoafifiecf  and  framed  staff  end  improvements  in  academic 
achievement  by  ESL  students.  Research  also  supports  this  finding.  Data  from  case 
studies  and  experts/stakeholders  indicate  that  pre^service  teachers  are  IlniitecI  in  the 
number  and  breadth  of  ESL»related  courses  that  can  be  included  In  their  undergraduate 
programs.  Further  data  indicate  that  schools  with  large  numbers  of  ESL  students  are 
reluofant  to  take  on  the  responsibility^  of  student  teachers  given  the  added  burden  or^ 

ESL  teachers. 

To  address  the  shortage  of  teachers  ¥/ho  are  skilled  and  qualified  m ESL,  universilies 
and  school  jurisdictions  should  engage  in  discussions  ¥/ith  Alberta  Education  and 
Advanced  Education  and  possibly  other  Ministries  to  examine  the  creation  of  appropriate 
programs  and  possibly  addltloriai  placement  opportunities  for  undergraduate  students 
Vy*ho  are  interested  in  pursuing  programs  in  ESL.  This  would  align  with  the  province’s 
strategy  of  sypporling  irTimigrants  and  immigration  to  Alberta, 

Addftionally,  incentives  may  need  to  be  developed  for  schools  with  large  numbers  of 
ESL  students  to  accommodate  stodent  teachers  and,  with  the  univefsity,  derive  mutual 
benefit  from  that  involvement. 

Note:  Recommendaliofi  #6  is  supporlecf  by  Study  Participants'  Recommendations  #3  and  #12. 


Recommend atlon  #7  - Develop  a research  agenda  that  addresses  priority 
gyestlons  and  Issues  related  to  ESL  in  Aitoerta. 

Rationale: 


Data  from  this  study  indicate  that  Canadian-born  ESL  stydents  are  not  achieving  as  well 
as  foreign-born  ESL  students.  This  situation  is  untenable  for  Alberta  and  for  Canada, 
Further  research  needs  to  be  conducted  to  uoderstand  why  Canadian^born  ESL 
students  are  achieving  at  lower  levels  than  their  foreign-born  counterparts,  and  v/hy  they 
are  leaving  the  system  earlier. 

CuTfently,  no  schools  report  foilovi^ing  ESL  students  who  leave  school  early.  .Alberta- 
based  research  provides  some  insight  Into  reasons  for  early  leaving.  This  and  other 
important  questions  need  to  be  addressed  and  may  form  a research  agenda  that  could 
also  include,  for  example: 

* Comparison  of  various  instmclionai  strategies  across  Jurisdictions  linked  to 
achievement  of  ESL  students; 
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* Development  of  diagnostio  and  assessment  tools  and  processes  oormed  on 
Alberta  students; 

* Ideritificatfon  of  diagnostic  and  assessment  tools  and  processes  for  ESL  students 

special  needs;  and 

* Longilydinal  tracking  of  ESL  students  related  to  employment 

Note:  Reoommenciatlon  #7  is  sypported  by  Study  Psiticipacls'  Recommendations  #4  and  #11. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  MJVANCED  EDUCATION  AND  ALBERTA  EDUCATION 


Recommendation  #8  - Explore  transiion  options  for  ESL  students  to  complete 
high  school  roquireinents* 

Rationale: 

Many  ESL  studenls  require  an  additional  year(s)  beyond  the  age  of  20  to  complete 
diploma  requirements.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  C4'eating  a mechanism  that 
supports  continuous  enrolment  of  ESL  students  in  a high  school  or  post»se  con  da  ry 
settings  to  allow  them  time  to  complete  high  school  and  to  avoid  the  current  year-long 
wait  ESL  students  experience  as  they  transition  from  high  school  to  post-secondary 
institutions. 

Note:  Recommendation  #8  is  supported  by  Study  Participants'  ReoDitimendation  #13. 

CONCLUSION 

Based  on  a needs  assessment  study  to  identify  the  current  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to 
K»12  English  as  a Second  Language  (ESL)  in  Alberta,  Howard  Research  suggested 
eight  recommendations  for  improving  the  ESL  program  in  the  Alberta  education  system. 
In  addition  to  the  eight  fecornmendations,  there  were  a number  of  key  findings  from  the 
study.  Stakeholders/experts  expressed  concerns  with  existing  assessment  tools  and 
ceiled  for  Alberta-normed  tools  to  be  developed.  The  need  for  consistency  in  intake 
assessment  was  also  emphasized  to  facilitate  common  placement  practices.  Leadership 
strategies  and  developing  strategies  that  support  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
instructional  capacity  demonstrates  good  leadership  practice  and  were  noted  as  being 
key..  Important  findings  in  the  literature  Indicate  that  full  integration  of  ESL  students  into 
mainstream  classes,  if  done  too  early,  can  be  detrimental  to  tlie  achievement  of  ESL 
■students.  Another  key  factor  related  to  the  achievement  of  ESL  students  in  the 
edycatlon  system  is  the  pre-service  training  of  teachers.  Teachers  need  training:  in 
language  acquisition,  cultural  competence,  differentiated  instruction  and  ESL 
assessment  Finally,  although  no  survey  questions  addressed  the  topic,  ESL  studants 
leaving  early  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  lack  of  time  to  compilete  high  school, 
frustration  and  low  seif-esteem:,  and  family  responsibilities. 

Wlii:iethis  synopsis  identifies  the  key  findings  from  this  study,  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  this  study  necessitated  a highly  detailed  tim-paft  presentation.  The  full  report 
contains:  1)  Synthesis  of  Results  and  Recommendations  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
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report,  and  2}  a set  of  K-12  ESL  Study  Appendicas  ooritaioing  individoal  components  of 
the  study  each  as  its  own  slarid-aione  report:  Literature  Review,  Case  Stydies,, 
Precfictiva  Analysis,  and  Teciinical  Report  Data  Tables  (Descriptive  Analysis),  The  full 
report  as  well  as  a set  of  Appendices  containing  other  materials  such  as  instruments 
used  for  data  collection  purposes  is  available  in  PDF  format  at 
http  ://www.  ed  y cation: . q o v,  a b , ca/i  p r/es  I re  v i e w 
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